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Seated in the stands at Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Tommy Bridges concentrates on the 
pitching of a likely prospect (Howard Kop- 
litz), and takes notes on the player’s good 
and bad points. Tommy’s scouting visit is 
made without the pitcher's knowledge, so 
that the young man won't lose his poise 
on the mound. After the game, Bridges will 
contact the pitcher and arrange a workout. 


tommy Bridges Looks for a Pitcher 


When Tommy Bridges was winning 194 baseball 
games for the Detroit Tigers over a span of 16 
years, his teammates said the pitcher had the 
“outs of a burglar.” Their comment, intended as 
a compliment, meant that Tommy always had 
enough confidence in his ability to pitch his way 
out of trouble, time and time again. Last year 
Bridges was signed by the Tigers as a scout-coach. 
In his new job, Tommy attended more than a hun- 
dred sand-lot and minor-league games, looking for 
young pitchers who might become major-leaguers. 
(Here, FRIENDS pictures him with Howard 
Koplitz of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who pitches for 
the Durham, North Carolina, Bulls.) When he 
finds a “prospect” who has natural pitching 
ability and the “guts of a burglar,” it’s Tommy’s 
assignment, then, to work with the young man, to 
correct his faults and to encourage the player to 
develop a winning philosophy. Bridges says this 
is the way he works with young players: “When I 
find a boy who wants to be a big-league pitcher, 
I start right in to get him to act and think like a 
big-leaguer., both on and off the field. If he has a 
serious fault in his pitching form, I just can’t 
come out and tell him that his style is all wrong. 
That would only discourage him. I have to woo 
and win him, and try to build up his confidence. 
I Jet him know that he has all the basic require- 
ments to be a good pitcher and that, with a few 
adjustments in his delivery, he can be a winner.” 


Working with the rookie, Bridges shows Bulls’ 
pitcher Howard Koplitz how to “hide” the 
ball from the batter before delivery. Tommy 
says: “There are no short cuts to success; 
experience can be gained only by standing 
out on the mound and throwing the ball.” 


Copyright 1959, Ceco Publishing Company 





How to throw a curve is the subject of this lesson for the young pitcher. 
(If Bridges feels that rookie is willing to learn, coach and pupil 
will spend hours in practice sessions.) At first, Tommy observes 


as Koplitz shows him how he grips the ball; then he suggests 
some changes in the delivery of the pitch, and watches with ap 
proval as Koplitz demonstrates that he has learned the lesson well. 


During “final exam,’ Bridges watches 
closely as Koplitz shows results of 
the expert advice he has picked up. 
Tommy will keep in touch with stu- 
dent’s progress throughout season. 








At headquarters in Detroit, Bridges 
and chief Tiger scout, Edward 
Katalinas, study scouting re 
ports and discuss new field trips 
and talent hunts for pitchers. 
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ranger McLaren helps experienc Llimbé 
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Inspecting campsite at Jenny Lake, 
Doug takes time to chat with 
campers while seeing that woods 
and facilities are properly used 
and cared for. It is more than a 
job to him—he takes pride in the 
unspoiled beauty of “his” woods 
and the towering Tetons ( below ). 
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49 very year, more @ million Americans enjoy vaca- 
ons in our 29 National Parks, The pleasure they get can 
be credited, in part, to the N Park Service rangers 
(about 360 of them), protect the parks 
and help visitors @ Douglas McLaren 
(right), a ranger in al Bark i in Wyo- 
ming, is typical Zui 
America’s finest 
wide and varied. 
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st: questions. To vandals and 
mn and fire warden; and 


first man to the rescue. 


Repairing traffic counter is one of many — Manning fire tower and stocking it with — Keeping roads and trails clear is heavy work 
neidental tasks that are part of a food and water are all-important in When large trees fall. "With one this 
angers job. His truck is equipped dry months. Up here he can pinpoint size, Doug first lops off the branches, 

log out of the road. 


ith tools to cover most emergencies. location of any fire for miles around, then rolls the 





RALPH CUNNINGHAM IS AN EXPERT ON The Private 
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Whoopers, according to Ralph Cunningham, are the best parents. Male (cob) shepherds cygnets on first swim while female (pen) hatches remaining eggs. 
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Cunningham’s farm is laid out to simulate swans’ natural habitat, for each pair (swans always pair off for life). Low fences are 
with sheltering rushes and secluded, permanent nesting sites the only enclosure needed, since the birds’ wings are clipped. 





Life of the Swan 


The secret and sometimes puzzling ways of swans are 
no mystery to Ralph Cunningham. Having raised these 
cantankerous birds for nearly 10 years, he knows their 
every whim, and families representing five of the 
world’s seven species (only the trumpeter and Bewick 
swan are missing) thrive on his farm near Seattle. 
Cunningham keeps his swans in seclusion on a small 
lake. (Swans, being slow and fastidious eaters, can 
starve in the midst of plenty if kept with grain-gob- 
bling ducks and geese.) To supplement the swans’ 
normal aquatic plant diet. Cunningham sprinkles the 
lake with grass cuttings and lettuce leaves. He satisfies 
their need for privacy at nesting time by building en- 
closures for each pair. Cunningham’s efforts have 
brought good results. Every spring, each swan cob and 
pen present him with a brood of five to seven cygnets. 


South American black-necks come to Cunningham to 
take food, but, like all swans, they evade handling. 


” 
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sure signs to their keeper Australian black swan, like any mother, watches with 


Whistler swans flex their wings and preen their feathers 
alarm as one of her cygnets swims off on its own. 


that they are content with the surroundings and the food he has furnished them. 


Mute swan raises wings to form “basket” on its back, 
where cygnets can take refuge in case of danger. 








Santa Barbara, an uninhabited island about two miles long, one mile about 40 miles west of Los Angeles. 


From air and sea it appears 


wide, is the smallest of the Channel group. It juts out of the Pacific to be a great barren rock with precipitous cliffs rising 300 feet. 


a 


Anacapa Island, actually three small islands linked with reefs, has an impor- 
tant lighthouse high on its rocky shore, 12 miles from the mainland. So 
rugged are the cliffs that boats bringing Coast Guard personnel and pro- 
visions (the island has no water) must be hoisted by crane from the sea 
to platforms built on the rocks. In rough weather, landing is impossible. 





Santa Cruz, privately owned and the largest (30 miles long, seven 
miles wide) of the Channel Islands, has one of the largest cat- 
tle ranches in the U.S.; above is ranch headquarters, set in a 
fertile inland valley ringed by hills. A section of the island has 
been leased to the Navy for its guided missile flight test program. 
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of volcanic action and marine life, and in the hope that the sea ot- 
ters and sea elephants that once frequented the shores would return. 


Santa Barbara and Anacapa Islands were set aside as the Channel Is- 
lands National Monument in 1938, to preserve their fossils, examples 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, OFF THE CALIFORNIA COAST, ARE 


Americas Unknown Islands 


On a clear day, some of the Channel Islands can be 
seen from Los Angeles—yet few residents of that city 
are aware of them, and most Americans don’t know 
that the islands exist. The Channel Islands are a 
group of eight rocky upthrusts in the Pacific Ocean, 
extending from 12 to 80 miles off the coast of 
southern California (see map above). It’s not sur- 


prising that they are a mystery, for only one of the 
islands—Santa Catalina, a popular resort center—is 
accessible to the public today. The others are 
privately owned by cattle ranchers or are used by 
the armed forces for national defense. On these and 
the next two pages, FRIENDS gives its readers a 


rare glimpse of each of the unknown Channel Islands. 





AMERICA’S UNKNOWN ISLANDS—continued 


San Clemente Island, 26 miles long, seven miles wide, has no trees Santa Rosa Island is owned by a cattle company, which uses most of the 78- 
except six scrawny eucalyptus, the last of 2,700 planted there in square-mile area as range land. Santa Rosa is an important outpost for air 
1938. Sign beside road, placed by Air Force radar men, reads: defense, with more than 200 Air Force personnel maintaining 24-hour watch 
“You are now entering San Clemente National Forest.” The is- on radar scopes. (Barracks are shown on the hillsides, above.) Because 
land has been used as a Navy firing range and for underwater of the dangerous, rocky shoreline, access to the island is by crane and 
demolition training. An air warning system is maintained there. cradle, by which the passengers and supplies are lifted from boat to pier 


Channel Islands—rugged defense outposts 


Explorers, Indians, convicts, whalers, sheepherders, smugglers and pirates, all have 
played a part in the history of the Channel Islands, which were discovered by the 

. . _ . . ¢ 9 
Portuguese navigator Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo in 1542, only 50 years after Columbus 
voyage to America. (It’s believed that Cabrillo is buried on San Miguel Island.) Ar- 


cheologists have found a wealth of Indian artifacts on all the islands, proving that 
Indians once lived there. At one time the islands were used as a Mexican pena) colony. 


In the 19th century sheep and cattle ranchers settled on several of the islands. Over 
the years, numerous shipwrecks have occurred along their rocky, treacherous shores— 
stories still persist of treasures on sailing vessels lying beneath the sea or buried in 
caves by pirates. Some of the Channel Islands are almost as rugged and primitive 
today as they were centuries ago, virtually uninhabited except by great numbers of sea 


and land birds and by wild hogs, goats and sheep that forage on the sparse vegetation. 


San Miguel is the most westerly 
of the Channel Islands, ex- 
posed to all the gales and 
fog that sweep down the Pa- 
cific Coast; many shipwrecks 
lie off its western extremity. 
The eight-mile-long, two-mile- 
wide island is uninhabited 
today. Its last-known resident 
was a sheep rancher who set- 
tled there with his family 
many years ago, but later 
abandoned the place. Today, 
San Miguel, owned by the 
U.S. government, is visited 
occasionally by Navy men, 
who reach the island’s few nar- 
row beaches by rubber boat. 





San Nicolas Island, 53 miles from the 
mainland, is one of the few places 
where cormorants (right) are still 
found. Bleak, barren and remote, 
San Nicolas—nine miles long, about 
three miles wide—has a ragged 
shoreline eroded by wind and wave 
action. Since 1946 it has been oe- 
eupied by the Navy as a link in 
a chain of electronic networks. 
(The sea between San Nicolas and 
Point Mugu on the California coast 
is part of a naval air missile test 
area.) Around the island is the 
largest number of sea lions to be 
found in the nation, and one of the 
world’s few herds of sea elephants. 


Santa Catalina, the only Channel Island 


where visitors are welcomed, is a pop 
ular vacation resort; each year thou 


sands of tourists arrive from southern 
California at the beautiful harbor of 
Avalon, the island’s principal town 
(left). Most of Santa Catalina’s 76 
square miles are cattle ranch lands 
Many deer, foxes and wild goats roam 
the back country. A movie company 
on location at Santa Catalina for a 
“western” in 1924 left a herd of buffalo 
on the island; there are still about 60 
buffalo in the isolated hills and canyons 





MOST FISHERMEN LOVE THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH OTSELIC 


Theyre Leaders in Their Line 


For 143 years, supplying anglers with fishing line has 
been the sole occupation of most of the residents of 
South Otselic, New York (pictured at left), a com- 
munity of 325 people. For more than seven generations, 
expert craftsmen of the B. F. Gladding Company (which 
now employs about 200 workers) have been making 
lines of every description—silk, linen, cotton and syn- 
thetics, in all colors, weights and price ranges—to help 
fishermen land the big ones. Almost every layer, braider, 
former and spinner of lines is a descendant of John 
Gladding, a pioneer ropemaker who left Connecticut in 
1816 to start his own business in the West. Gladding 
never went farther “west” than the rolling countryside 
of the Otselic valley, near Syracuse, and ropemaking 
was soon outdistanced in importance by a new business 
—making fishing lines. Today, almost every family in 
town has at least one member—most have more (there 
are 10 husband-and-wife teams, for example )—working 
at the plant. Naturally, the townspeople take a lot of 
“family pride” in the fact that their plant produces more 
than 150 million yards of line a year, and that their town 
is the center of a 50-square-mile area that turns out 75 


per cent of the fishing line supply of the entire country. 


Braiders Robert Perkins and Mrs. Lonnell Church tend one 
of the complex machines that extend for hundreds of yards 
throughout the three-story plant. The company can turn 
out as much as half a million yards of fine fishing line a day. 


Shopper Mabel Angell, who lives across the street from the 
plant, frequently uses the telephone in the Gladding office. 
In fact, since most homes in town are within easy walking 
distance of the plant, few families have their own phones. 





Lunch-time fishing in the Otselic River 
is enjoyed by plant workers during 
the season. The river, one of the 
best trout streams in the region, 
runs right alongside the plant (in 
background). On the opening day of 
the trout season, company employees 
are not expected to report to their 
jobs until they have caught their limit. 


Volunteer fire department of South Otselic 
is composed entirely of Gladding Com 
pany personnel. Fire-fighters are per- 
mitted to leave their jobs (at full pay) 
to battle any blaze within a 20-mile 
radius. As another example of close 
plant-community relations, townspeople 
and farmers are permitted to work on 
their cars and tractors in plant garage. 





SONGWRITING IS ONLY HIS HOBBY, BUT IT HAS BROUGHT DAWSON TAYLOR 


Seeking inspiration, Dawson Taylor often Composing at the piano is his favorite procedure, though Running through a new tune, the composer works 
turns to his extensive library at home. ideas may come in any situation. Taylor often jots out harmonies and chords, but leaves orchestra- 
Some poems inspire melodies instantly. melodies on scraps of paper, polishes them later. tions or choral parts for his arranger to do. 


soe Keeping copies of every piece of 
seem ~=music he writes is a trouble- 

oom some but necessary chore. It 
may soon pay off, too, in the 
relatively new field of back- 
ground music. His arranger is 
currently working on an _ or- 
chestral long-play record of this 
type, using the best tunes from 
Taylor’s files. A recording com- 
pany in England will produce it. 


Attending a rehearsal of the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle Choir, Dawson 
Taylor realizes an ambition of 
every composer—hearing his 
own work performed by a great 
musical organization. It means 
all the more, coming as it does 
after more than 20 years of 
composing and trying to have 
works published and performed. 








A Measure of Success 


Words and music have always been a part of 
Dawson Taylor’s life, ever since his grandmother 
taught him from her wide knowledge of poetry 
and his father encouraged him to study piano. 
While still a law student in 1935, the Detroiter 
wrote his first complete song, Answer or Break 





My Heart, and persuaded the leader of a popular 
dance band to play it on a coast-to-coast broad- 


cast. Perhaps because of this initial success, and 


because melodies and lyrics keep coming to his 

mind. Dawson has never stopped composing. 

Waltzes, beguines, love songs. novelties—he 

writes all kinds with a style and flair all his own, 

but always as a side line to his work as lawyer and 

businessman. Selling songs, he learned long ago, 

can be an unrewarding career. It was truly excit- 

ing for him. therefore. when one of his songs was 

accepted by a New York publisher five years ago. 

That earned him membership in ASCAP, the com- 

posers and music publishers’ society, and opened 

other publishers’ doors. One of his works, a hymn 

entitled 1 Turn the Corner of Prayer, with words 

by the Welsh poet Dylan Thomas, is raising com- 

poser Taylor to new fame. The Mormon Taber- 

nacle Choir of Salt Lake City now sings this hymn 

in concerts and is considering it for recording. 
Listening to playback of his own music helps him judge 
it objectively and hear where changes are needed 
Tape also saves ideas he improvises at the piano 











If the Joneses havent got a new Chevy, 
it’s their turn to catch up! 


Frankly, if there’s any more anyone could want in a car, we'd like 
to know what it is. Ride, room, really fresh style—this new Chevy’s 
got ’em all. Plus basic benefits like bigger, safer brakes, easier steer- 
ing and a new Hi-Thrift 6. Why not stop by the dealer whose name 


appears on the back cover and see for yourself ? 
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The new Kingswood—one of five Chevy wagons—is unmistakably ’59 in every modern line. 


Your dealer’s waiting to show you why these advantages Easy-Ratio steering—brings you reduced wheel-turning 
are converting the owners of so many other makes—low effort, new ease of handling. 


priced and high priced as well—to the new Chevrolet! Magic-Mirror finish—a new type that keeps its shine without 


ing or polishing for up to three years. 
Slimli sign— ashi 2 with a practicé . . : 

4 line design—fresh, fine and fashionable with a practical New, bigger brakes—deeper drums with better cooling for 
Slar e we ee ~ . 

ant safer stopping and up to 66% longer life. 

R ier Body by Fisher—wider interior, more luggage space ; ; 

00 oay r Ss —W ( “] gage space a pp . " . ° . . ° 
oe , more luggage sy lriple-Turbine Turboglide, Powerglide and air conditioning 
1us é a ous she g ss. - : > 7 
plus that famous sci iat biatabeearatalal head a full list of extra-cost options that make for happier 
Sweeping new overhead curved windshield—and bigger driving. 
windows—all of Safety Plate Glas 
Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon, improved 
normal-speed performance. ae 
3 , . : ; ‘ Wy _ 

Vim-packed V8’s—eight to choose from, with compression CHEVROLET 
ratios ranging up to 11.25 to 1. ; . ' 
Full Coil suspension—further refined for a smoother, steadier 


ride on any kind of road. The car that’s wanted for all its worth! 
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Sewing begins at last, after material has been care- 


fully cut. Carolyn’s choice is white lace over taf- 
snug-fitting bodice and full skirt. 


with a 


Analyzing the pattern is the first step. Since 
the smallest 
feta, 


Carolyn is even tinier than 
pattern size, adjustments must be made. 
A HAPPY TASK FOR THE GROOM’S MOTHER— Making the 


Trimming off slip material is done with Carolyn standing on dining room 
table. The dress is nearly finished, and they’re both pleased with it 





Fitting, though tiring, is fun, for now 
they can see the dress taking shape. 
After the basting and first try-ons, cer- 
tain alterations are needed, of course. 
After looking at dresses in a bridal 
shop, Carolyn has found a neckline 
she prefers—round and scalloped in- 
stead of a low V. They add connect- 
ing loops of seed pearls, simulating 
wedding bands, in each scallop. They 
also decide to give the waistline a more 
finished look with lace-covered pip- 
ing. Next task is gathering the seven 
yards of lace (and five yards of white 
taffeta) to Carolyn’s 19-inch waist. 


Brides Wedding Dress 


When Mrs. A. B. Uzzle, Jr., of Dunn, North Carolina, agreed to make 
a wedding dress for her daughter-in-law-to-be, Carolyn Best—who was 
to marry photographer Burk Uzzle—it was primarily to help the 
young couple save money. (Carolyn’s mother had recently been ill.) 
Sewing had long been Mrs. Uzzle’s hobby, and although she had never 
before made a wedding dress, she felt greatly complimented at the 
confidence Carolyn had in her ability. Actually, she found the dress 
not too difficult—slip covers, coats and trousers are much harder, she 
says. The dressmaking took her about 10 days, working two or three 
hours a day, between household duties or late at night after the rest 
of the family had gone to bed. What she most enjoyed about the task 
was the warmth and understanding that grew between her and the girl 
who was to be her son’s wife as they worked together, discussing 
patterns and materials, fitting*and sewing. “No one without the ex- 
perience can imagine how close you get to feel and how interested you 
become in the girl—how much she becomes really yours,” says Mrs. 
Uzzle. “Perhaps any mother of a young man would feel differently 
about the girl he married if she made a dress for her daughter-in-law.” d 


The bride is photographed by her husband in 
her wedding dress, which cost less than $24.00. 





Aerial view by Harold Keller of Massillon, Looking up, Allen Gotts of Lockport, Illinois, pictured Wintry streamers roar over American and Bridal 
Ohio, shows American Falls and Luna Island. the network of catwalks at the Cave of the Winds. Veil Falls in picture by Kay Ketteman of Buffalo. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE ONE OF OUR NATION’S GREATEST WONDERS— 


Deep drop of American Falls (Niagara River tumbles over 167-foot-high cliff) was pictured by John R. McClure of Russells Point, Ohio. 
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Good ship Maid of the Mist, pictured by Theodore A. Bock- White waters of the falls, illuminated by floodlights, were 
lage of Baltimore, carries passengers near base of the falls, 


photographed by Robert A. Mills of Danville, Pennsylvania. 


In 1842, the first collection of photographs ever published included 


a picture of Niagara Falls. Now, more than 10 million pictures of 
the falls are taken every year. FRIENDS is always looking for pic- 
tures of scenic places and interesting people; see page 31 for details. 


tiie. 


Full power of falls (Indians called it “Thunderer of W aters”) is 
seen in photo by Gilbert J. Miles of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 








1896-model stagecoach that Eddie Webb drove into Yosemite, and an ore wagon and surrey, are kept in a barn at his home in Cassin, California. 


He Drove a Stagecoach 


Eddie Webb drove his first stage at 17; 


he still drives them—for the movies 


It was back in 1896 that Eddie Webb made his first 
trip as a stagecoach driver between Coulterville, Cali- 
fornia, and Yosemite Valley. Part of his job was to 
point out the scenic attractions en route. Never having 
seen the sights before, Eddie made up names for them 
: as he drove—until a passenger referred to a guidebook 


Me 
: 


/ wh) 2 and “caught him in the act.” After that, Eddie made 

4 ay certain that he knew the name and history of every land- 

é mark on his route. In 1906, Webb bought his own stage 
line, but railroads soon took away his business. He never 


lost interest in stages, and today Eddie and his original 
Yosemite coach appear in many TV and movie westerns. 


Two “Men of the West”——Webb and Gary Cooper— 
discuss the handling of a stage (built by Eddie) 
and four-horse team during the recent filming 
of a western in which they both appeared. 











FROM A OIFFERENT MOLD 


If transportation is all you’re looking for in a ear, 
Corvette is not for you. 

Corvette is a polished instrument specifically designed 
for driving pleasure, with the crisp, clean precision of 
handling and steering, the almost electronic responses 
that are the mark of the true sports car. Sure, it is 
wonderfully comfortable and dead reliable—but it is 
primarily a driver’s machine, shaped and sprung and 
powered for the top-grade motorist. 

This is not every man’s car, and we have no intention 
of pretending that it is. The solid feel, the whetted 


perfection of traction and tracking developed in six years 
of refinement will mean the most to those with the skill 
to savor them. 

Corvette is from a different mold, literally. For no 
other car made in America shares its low-slung torpedo 
shape or uses ultra-strong, ultra-light fiberglas for its 
body shell. You want to know how much pure fun can be 
slung between four wheels? Just stop by the dealer’s whose 
name appears on the back cover and see about taking a trial 
ride in the incomparable Corvette... America’s only 
authentic sports car! 


Bia) 
COR VETTE, by Chevrolet 
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Pants and pajamas and shirts on display bear big cardboard pri 
tags, sure to catch the eye of shoppers looking for bargai 











Party petticoats on hangers above the open-air counters add 
a note of frivolity as they dance and sway in the breeze. 


Pickles in big jars share stall displayspace _ Pairs of gym shoes dangling high above the street 
with a somewhat tired-looking girdle. can be spotted by shoppers a block away. 


Business Is Good On Orchard Street 


In New York City’s lower east side, vestiges of an old-world bazaar still 
linger along Orchard Street’s busy shopping district (at left). There, in 
three blocks crowded with sidewalk stalls, shoppers can bargain for almost 
anything from pants to pickles, hats to hardware. For half a century, 
Orchard Street was jammed with pushcart vendors, who thrived in the days 
when it was difficult for housewives in lower-income areas to get to stores. 
4 few years ago the pushcarts were taken off the street and replaced by 
the outdoor stalls that now line the sidewalk. There are plenty of bargains 
available there, many of them offered by old-time pushcart hucksters who 
bring to Orchard Street the bustling, exciting atmosphere of the old days. 


Vendor “Gypsy Rose” sells anything she can get Fitting room right on sidewalk at men’s wear stall 
hold of to make a few dollars. Here, she has a _ usually attracts other shoppers. Salesman’s slo- 
stock of bananas, celery and “seconds” skirts. gan: “Nobody gets away without buying here.” 
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Big bargains are promised by merchant who has 
set up counter of cheap toys and ceramics for 
quick turnover. He just keeps winding and op- 
erating his wares until someone shows interest. 


(Continued) 


25 





ORCHARD STREET'S SIDEWALK STALLS 


Comparing prices of wool blankets, merchants Nat Meltzer and Meyer Lieberman rest during 
a lull in business. They’re old-timers on Orchard Street; Nat had a pushcart years ago. 


Free enterprise at its most free prevails 


on Orchard Street in New York City, where 
sidewalk stalls boast “the world’s biggest 
bargains’—and where the shoppers 
are as sharp (almost) as the salesmen, many 
of whom are old-time pushcart vendors 


who’ve been huckstering for half a century 


Hawking hats is “Solomon,” who has been sell- 
ing on the street for more than 35 years. 
Naturally, he always wears a hat at work. 


Shirt seller offers “everything at half price.” Yanking garment, salesman Max Winzelberg dem- 
Most of the merchandise is new, but with slight onstrates its quality, all the while keeping 
his fast, almost hypnotic sales talk. 


“Just little things you can’t see, folks.” up 


flaws 





“Two dollars,” indicates merchant Manny 
Openden to bargain hunters 


pricing 
shirts. Many of 


the shoppers on Or- 
chard Street are Puerto Ricans recently 
arrived in New York City; stalls and 
stores attract them with signs in Span- 
ish and with Spanish-speaking salesmen 


“Business couldn’t be worse” 


towel seller 
Ernest 


Silverman laments the good old 
days before department-store competition] 
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Framed by suits and shirts (not second- 
hand, but perhaps last year’s styles 
chant Sam Gehoren is alert for customers. 


), mer- 





Drawing a Magic Carpet for Magoo 
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In story-board room (in which plot of movie is worked out with small, Experimenting with color, Engel adds a bright spot 
hand-drawn illustrations), Stephen Bosustow (left), head of UPA, to a sketch to see how it might help to change 
and Jules Engel, color director of the movie, discuss a drawing. the mood or atmosphere in a sequence of the film. 
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UPA artists try many styles to create 


a setting for “Magoo’s Arabian Nights” 


In his 71st movie and first full-length feature, UPA Pic- 
tures’ cartoon star, Mr. Magoo, appears in completely 
new costume and settings. He wears a fez and tunic, and 
the scene of his bumblings is ancient Baghdad. (The 
movie is based on the tale of Aladdin.) Creating back- 
grounds and settings for the film posed special problems 
for the artists, however, who were determined to break 
away from the stylized design of their standard back- 
ground illustrations and to develop new concepts in the 
use of color and design. Among the hundreds of drawings 
they prepared to illustrate the sultan’s palace, for ex- 
ample, two seemed most suitable. One (below), drawn 
without perspective, was suggested by old Persian paint- 
ings; the other (bottom), by the bold, free style of a 
child’s drawing. A combination (left, below) was chosen 
to transport Magoo to the land of the Arabian Nights. 


Sketches of a palace illustrate a few of the many 
designs that were drawn to provide a setting 
of splendor for the sultan. For example, art- 
ists submitted sketches that brought out pat- 
terns in mosaic and in tapestry; others drew 
the palace in misty outline, or presented it 
against a background of various colors. (In 
all, about 100 studio artists made more than 
100,000 drawings to animate the 75-minute film.) 

















Up goes the gas, as flyers and ground crew synchronize movements in refueling operation. About 160 gallons were hoisted daily in this manner. 


elueling “The Old Scotchman 


Last summer, when pilots Bill Burkhart and Jim Heth of Dallas kept 
their single-engine plane, The Old Scotchman, in the air for 50 days— 
1.200 hours—without landing (a record at that time), they depended 
on fast-moving ground crews to keep them supplied with food and fuel. 
\ team in Roswell, New Mexico (pictured here), played a key role in 
the success of the flight when bad weather hindered refueling at Dallas 
for a week. Twice a day—early morning and late evening—the ground 
crew, working from a Chevrolet Impala, passed plastic food and fuel 
containers by a hook and rope arrangement to the flyers. As the plane 
came in low, the driver of the car accelerated to 75 miles an hour and 
held that speed while supplies were hoisted. Then he braked quickly to 
avoid running off the field. Fuel was passed along four gallons at a 
time, in two-gallon bottles (filled bottles weighed 25 pounds). Refuelers 


made contact twice during each pass of the plane over the field. 


Making contact by “walkie-talkie” radio, ground 
crewman first checks flyers to learn food and 
fuel requirements, then lets them know when 


. i ; 
the refueling operation can begin on the runway. 
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HOBBIES 





"Paintings of things that look like things” is the 
artistic goal of Mrs. Rose Greenfeld of Brooklyn. 
She paints for pleasure and does not try to sell her 
works, but sometimes they bring high prices anyway. 
Mrs. Greenfeld donates her paintings to charities to 
sell or to give as prizes in fund-raising campaigns. 





In more than 70 years of collecting, Mrs. Emma L. 
Pool of Cabool, Missouri, has acquired about 5,000 
buttons. Some of the first she collected as a girl 
are now antiques more than 100 years old. She has 
organized her collection by arranging the buttons 
according to size and color in designs on cards. 


Among the anima! kingdom’s 
most devoted parents and mates 
are these whooper swans pic- 
tured for our cover this month 
(and in a story on pages 6 
and 7) by Paul V. Thomas. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 


hid: a Pasi’. Telesis toned ot Pendivnn, send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
Indiana, is his beagle, Tra-Lo-Parson. In a single 
year, Parson won six trophies plus 14 rosettes and tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
ribbons at American Kennel Club field trials to earn photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
a field championship. Ballinger also prizes his dog ; 
as a retriever, which is an unusual skill for a beagle. 


glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 


Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 





not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
2-3, Joe Clark. 4-5, Bob Smaliman. 6-7, Paul Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Te Age 7 ala eee. tok Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
i Sea” x, | aay pi and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
28-29, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 30, Ken Cobean. 31, 
Townsend Godsey (top, /eft). 


PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 




















“"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Treat your Chevrolet to Guardian Maintenance Service, 
available at the dealer who sends you FRIENDS. 


PRINTED IN U.S. 





